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The Right to Fail 


In the July issue of Theatre Arts there is an 
article by Lee Simonson called “Faith and 
Works,” In it he is, of course, chiefly con- 
cerned with the problems of the theatre, but his 
antidote for the ills of the theatre is unlimited 
in its applications: 

“The cloud that hangs over us is a romantic 
theory of the artist as a visionary, who works by 
a particular form of intuition called inspiration. 
The current picture of The Artist is patterned to 
a large extent on the careers of Keats and Shelley. 
Like them he is to be capable of a similar lyric 
intensity of expression, achieve perfect form at 
an early age, be easily touched to ecstasy by a 
spark of the divine fire. He is to have an in- 
candescent temperament and like Browning’s 
lyric love be ‘half angel and half bird and all 
wonder and a wild desire.’ If he dies young, 
trailing clouds of glory behind him, so much the 
better. 

“Unfortunately for the theory, lyric rapture is 
too short winded to sustain more than a fraction 
of the best lyric poetry written. Most lyrics 
- that seem so directly sighed or sung are labori- 
ously edited. The first rapture, however fine 
and careless, is usually so faint that it has to be 
recaptured (when ‘remembered in repose’) by 
any amount of deliberate fiddling about with 
vowel sounds and syllable endings that resembles 
the piecing out of a picture puzzle or the search 
for the missing letter in a game of anagrams, far 
more than it recalls any process that we think 
characteristic of inspirational seizures. The 
vision which seems so clearly heaven sent to an 
artist in a trance is usually an afterthought. 
Poetry when it is limpid, like prose, is, as a rule, 
not only written but rewritten and the effect of 
effortless inspiration achieved by an amount of 
effort familiarly described as sweating blood by 
persons with no artistic pretensions whatever. 

“Expressiveness in art 1s, far more often than 
we like to remember, a slowly ripening fruit of 
maturity. Wan Gogh flamed with compassion as 
a brooding, clumsy son of a small-town Dutch 
pastor. Had he died young, none of his muddy 
eatly canvases would ever have revealed that 
flame, which burned through only after years of 
patient apprenticeship to his craft when he 
learned to make oil pigment flame as well. Had 


Cézanne died young he would have left the 
heavy, dark impasto of a number of paintings 
full of ponderous force but giving no hint of his 
perception of color which he learned to weave in 
paint as patiently as he might have learned to 
weave a tapestry... .” 

Mr. Simonson, in discussing the achievements 
of the foremost theatre artists of the day, con- 
tends that what is usually ascribed to inspiration 
is actually the hard-won fruit of unremitting 
work of the trial and error variety and unending 
attention to every technical detail. He says 
further: “We have made so little progress in 
experimental or novel methods of production in 
this country because our directors interested in 
the ‘new’ stagecraft get so little opportunity to 
work, or to fail often enough to succeed. When 
Herbert Biberman attempted to find a substitute 
for imitative realism both of setting and acting, 
staged Roar China and the production ‘clicked’ 
with something of the smoothness of current 
drawing-room comedy or psychological melo- 
drama, critics, including theorists of the theatre, 
hailed him as a possible savior. The moment he 
pushed his experiments far enough to fail of a 
successful ensemble in Miracle at Verdun, critics 
howled like a mob hurling paving stones. . 
Had Biberman . . . been European he would 
have somehow had his own theatre where he 
would have produced so regularly that he could 
have perfected his method, solved his technical 
problems and ultimately established what we 
call an ‘art form.’ . . . But the hysterias and 
the ecstasies of our critics are in direct propor- 
tion to their acceptance of the artist not as a 
workman but as an inspired creator. The event 
is either a revelation—hosanna in the highest— 
or doom—imprecations, lamentation, curses. In 
either case the tumult and the shouting dies, 
and we have to look to Europe and illustrated 
books of European productions, for ‘significant’ 
developments in the modern theatre.” 

Apparently Americans have a tendency to ap- 
proach the arts with a certain finality. The 
painting or the play or the building is regarded 
as an isolated thing, finished and complete, un- 
related to that which went before it or to that 
which might possibly come after it. To us 
“experimental” art 1s likely to mean art that is 
not yet ready for public display—we feel that 


the artist should finish his experiments before he 
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asks us to judge the result. With that precon- 
ception we render a final judgment and often 
effectively cut off the artist’s opportunity for 
growth. It might be a good idea to consider 
that all art is experimentation, to regard the 
individual work of art not as having arrived but 
as going somewhere. As Mr. Simonson has 
pointed out, art forms do not come into being 
instantaneously and full-fledged; they have to 
develop. It 1s short-sighted to deny the artist 
what is recognized as being necessary to the 
education of every one else—the right to fail. 


Personalities in This Issue 


JouN C. MeRRIAM, President of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, is noted as one of 
those eminent scientists whose achievements in 
his own special field, paleontology, have not 
precluded his taking a vital interest in broad 
educational problems of the day. His article in 
this issue makes available what Dr. Merriam 
modestly calls the “tentative results” of a study 
in the appreciation of nature, carried on in 
codperation with the National Park Service. 
The purpose of the study is to make it more 
readily possible for visitors to such scenic 
masterpieces as Crater Lake National Park to 
see intelligently and creatively rather than merely 
to look in an unseeing and ungratifying manner. 


GracE Dorcas RUTHENBURG, who writes of 
the Louisville Arc Center in this issue; says of 
herself: “There isn’t much to tell about me. I 
do plays, mostly, a good many of them puppet 
plays. While the theatre is somewhat in abey- 
ance during the depression of which you may 
have heard, I’ve been doing the art notes for the 
J. B. Speed Memorial Museum.” 


F, A. GUTHEIM, through his interest in town 
and regional planning, comes naturally enough 


to his interest in the details of community and 
civic art. The public monument seen against 
the broad background of the time and place of 
its erection is a subject which all too evidently 
needs more careful attention than it 1s getting. 
Mr. Gutheim’s article in this issue brings new 


light to this problem. 


Mary AusTIN in her recent autobiography, 
Earth Horizon, published by Houghton Mifflin, 
tells a complete story of her long intimacy with 
Indian tribes which is the source of her more 
than exceptional knowledge of American Indian 
art. As a young girl just out of college she was 
taken to California, where she became acquainted 
with the desert tribes of Paiutes, Shoshones, and 
Mohaves; later she extended her acquaintance 
to Pimas, Papagoes, Navahoes, Pueblos and 
other Southwestern groups. All her work is 
more or less colored by these contacts, but the 
particular item for which she is notable has 
been her translations of Indian poetry included 
in the volume called The American Rhythm. Three 
years ago she brought her efforts to gain wide 
recognition for the value of Indian art to a crisis 
by securing the public consent of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to a program of encouraging 
Indian arts by bringing them into the curriculum 
of the Government schools. The latest develop- 
ment of this program, the painting of decora- 
tive murals by Indian students, she describes in 
her article in this issue. 


Many readers will remember CHARLES J. 
Connick’s article on stained glass in the 
March, 1932, issue. This month he writes of a 
certain integrity found in good artists, whatever 
medium they may use, and makes a plea for its 
further recognition as a necessary quality in the 
young artist’s approach to his labor and his life. 
The present article has been adapted from an 
address given at the Massachusetts School of 
Art this spring. 
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Courtesy of Sawyer Scenic Photos, Inc. 


Crater Lake, Looking North toward Wizard Island 
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A STUDY IN APPRECIATION OF NATURE 


By JOHN C. MERRIAM 


In an attempt to determine how regions of ex- 
ceptional beauty can be made most satisfying to 
visitors, a study of Crater Lake National Park, 
in Oregon, has been carried out in codperation 
with the National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. As a part of the problem it 
was necessary to formulate a grouping of features 
or qualities comprised in what we call apprecia- 
tion of nature. The tentative results of this study 
are presented here as basis for later discussion. 

The influence which present-day mechanical 
civilization exerts upon us has become so large 
that we tend to discuss problems of our sur- 
roundings mainly in terms of relation to the 
human environment. But we may not forget 
that through most of the vast stretch of history 
nature has been a dominating factor in shaping 
both our activities and our ideas. Even at a time 
when the high degree of unity in organization 
of cities begins to impress us as suggesting great 
organisms, we can not avoid recognizing that 
man is still immersed in a world of nature, and 
that the influence of this external world upon 
him is one of the greatest factors in everyday life. 

As we consider nature in practical life it 1s 
common to define it in terms of what we may 
obtain from natural resources like coal and tron, 

roducts of the soil, and whatever contributes 
material which can be used or shaped. We take 
for granted the light, heat, and other influences 
from the sun which make life possible. We 
accept in the same way the oxygen of the air, 


vagaries of the weather, and the play of light 
giving reality to infinitely varying aspects of 
beauty in the outer world. 

In pioneer days we struggled with obstacles of 
nature—trocks and trees which cumbered the 
ground, streams difficult to ford. We gloried in 
conquest of the wilderness and the dominance 
of man over nature. Now that natural resources 
have been parcelled out in various types of 
ownership, forests have been swept from our 
path, deserts traversed, and practically nothing 
remains inaccessible or unconquered, human 
kind begins to consider the significance of nature 
in relation to the intellectual, aesthetic, and 
spiritual values of life. 

For the vast majority of human beings nature 
exerts a very large influence upon the emotional 
aspects even of life as lived from day to day. 
Such imprint may be made by the glory of the 
sky, sublime expression of power in the ocean, 
or the subtle influence of changes in beauty of 
the landscape with passing seasons. This feeling 
of man toward nature as influenced by its vary- 
ing moods is what we sometimes call apprecia- 
tion of nature. Along with the infinite variety 
of specialized human activities or artificial situa- 
tions, it constitutes one of the principal elements 
of interest and pleasure in life. Its significance 
for the future seems not destined to diminish. 
To obtain an understanding of these values which 
would make possible their highest use in human 
service would be a work of exceptional impor- 
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Courtesy of National Park Service 


View of South Rim of Crater Lake, with Dutton Cliff and the Small Island Known as 
Phantom Ship 


= Courtesy of National Park Service 


Crater Lake, View toward Llao Rock on the North Rim, with Strong Cliff Reflections 
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tance. Such a study might involve the whole 
range of nature, from the most spectacular 
phenomena of mountain and forest to quiet 
beauty of meadows, and to the humanly con- 
trolled or domesticated features of nature that 
appear in the simple green plant, or the bright 
flower in a tiny back yard. 

In study of the Crater Lake region there 
has been practically unanimous agreement that 
beauty is the dominating feature. Other ele- 
ments have been considered as grouping them- 
selves around the aesthetic values. The possibil- 
ity of aid to visitors desiring to understand this 
picture has made necessary examination of the 
lake and its setting, in the light of what seem to 
be the major elements represented in apprecia- 
tion of nature. 

For purposes of such a study, an attempt to 
separate or classify the elements comprised in 
nature appreciation indicates that in one phase 
it represents only subjective influences related 
‘to what we see. This may be expressed through 
the whole gamut of human interests and reac- 
tions, ranging from what seems purely physical 
on through the aesthetic, intellectual, scientific, 
philosophic, and religious. It may be based upon 
relation to personal experience, or on something 
arising from the cultural history of our ancestors. 

The physical aspect of our reaction to nature 
is not unimportant. Natural conditions suggest- 
ing absence of purely social restraints, with the 
right to grow in our own way, are commonly a 
stimulus to development of physical freedom and 
action. This influence has been important in 
origin of that larger freedom upon which, in 
some measure, political independence rests. 

The infinite combination of pleasing sense 
impressions in color, form, pattern, sound, and 
the symmetries or harmonies which they make, 
leads us into the path of emotional reaction rep- 
resented by the aesthetic. We consider not 
merely how we see nature in terms of light, 
form, and pattern, but examine it in terms of 
how we feel about it in the emotional sense. It 
is also important to remember that emotion may 
rest on intellectual experience as well as upon 
other materials. 

Influence of the tmpact of nature by that 
endless series of mysteries presented in its force 
and action has advanced intellectual inquiry 
through development of science and philosophy. 
With the growth of science, understanding of na- 
ture extends over widening fields. As this vision 
opens we see the emotional reaction to the in- 
tellectual stimulus building itself to higher levels. 

The study of how natural features appeal to 
us presents unusually significant questions at 
Crater Lake, as with many exceptional aspects 
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of nature represented, interest seems at first 
glance to focus on one thing above all others. 
Attention appears to turn immediately toward 
the lake, a thing of rare beauty resting in the 
circular crater of a great volcano. 

With all of the interest attaching to very 
many features in the extraordinary crater, to 
the picture of wide regions spread before one, 
to beauty of forests and the flora of mountain 
meadows, practically every one 1s attracted 1n- 
stantly by the compelling charm of the lake. 
Impressive displays of color may be found in 
every region of the world, and blue water is a 
familiar sight. In this particular lake interest 1s 
drawn and held by an expanse of blue not ex- 
ceeded in intensity or brilliance by other lakes 
or seas, and by its contrast with a landscape 
especially fitted to emphasize these charms. 

The water changes from moment to moment. 
Shifting air ruffles its surface in numberless ways, 
altering both color and rhythm of movement. 
Local wind-flurries sweep across the basin stir- 
ring the waves as if by the discharge of countless 
jets of air, each producing a sharply defined 
path along the course. Brilliant green patches 
about the margins present contrasts which 
strengthen impression of the broad expanse of 
blue. Changing clouds mottle the surface with 
their shadows. The moving sun develops vary- 
ing reflections from surrounding cliffs. 

Perhaps above all other influences which tend 
to increase yalues of the scene are the steep crater 
walls bordering the lake, centering attention 
upon the water and furnishing striking contrast 
by a frame which limits and defines the charms 
of this picture. 

Relation to varied aspects of beauty in the lake 
gives added value to many elements in the sur- 
roundings. Mountain hemlocks grouped along 
the crater rim are in themselves things of un- 
usual charm, but projected against the lake or 
serving as bordering elements of vistas looking 
down toward the blue water, they acquire added 
significance, and accent sharply the color of the 
lake. Cliffs of brown and yellow volcanic de- 
posits around the water might draw attention 
without their present setting, but in contrast 
with the great expanse of blue they have in- 
creased power to attract. 

So in an almost infinite variety of ways fea- 
tures associated with the lake have added mean- 
ing by this contact, and each of these situations 
changes with hour of the day and day of the year. 

Just as no one who comes to the lake fails to 
be thrilled by its beauty, so there are probably 
few who do not raise question as to the striking 
setting of the picture. How can one account for 
a wide, deep, clear lake in the summit of a 


mountain? There is no entering stream, no out- 
let. Excepting the steep surrounding crater walls, 
the summit falls away sharply in every direction. 
What relation can there be between this strangely 
beautiful water and the unusual mountain? 

The answers obtained by every keen observer 
may be supplemented by observation of those 
who have spent years in study of similar ques- 
tions. To one not learned in characters of 
volcanic rocks it might be possible to mistake 
some other kind of depression on a mountain for 
a crater. But careful workers in the region find 
all of the rocks in the walls to be types formed 
only from molten material, like that at nearby 
volcanoes such as Mount Lassen or Shasta. 

We know also that not only the mountain at 
Crater Lake, but a vast surrounding region, per- 
haps two hundred thousand square miles in area, 
is of a type indicating tremendous outpourings 
of lava. In the midst of this great region of 
volcanic activity the mountain at Crater Lake 
stands as an exceptional feature in its structure 
and history, as well as with respect to its 
peculiar beauty. 

The eyes of any interested observer find the 
walls surrounding the lake formed by layer upon 
layer of lava, volcanic ash, wash of streams, and 
other materials deposited under varying condi- 
tions. No one who sees these built up sections 
of the_wall can doubt that year upon year, or 
age upon age, it was growing from a low eleva- 
tion to a mountain. Here and there in the ashes 
are buried stems of trees caught in the heated 
mass and turned to charcoal, just as happens 
about volcanoes today, or as we see such charcoal 
residues of wood buried in the ruins at Her- 
culaneum. The mountain side is penetrated 
at several places by solid lavas that in some earlier 
period oozed out through breaks or fissures in 
the wall and then solidified. How long this 
building process lasted has yet to be determined, 


- but it was a time of many changes and perhaps 


of long duration. 

The great crater or bowl that rests in the top 
of the mountain seems, like the forming of the 
mountain itself, to have had a long history of 
shaping. The summit existed in a sense because 
there was an opening through which the volcano 
released products from its activity. The vent 
changed from time to time according to variation 
in the forces from which the mountain resulted. 

Everywhere about the inner face of the crater 
wall the edges of layers forming the rim seem to 
give evidence of recent breaking away to widen 


the opening. Observations of the scientist have 


yet to show whether this was brought about 
through blowing away of the top or by falling 


in of walls. By one process or another, or pert- 


haps by several ways combined, as the mountain 
grew, the crater’s opening enlarged, until there 
had come to be this combination of a great 
mountain with the deep crater five miles in 
diameter at its summit. 

Though we may not know details in the 
process of forming the mountain, the broad 
outlines can be appreciated to such an extent as 
to give answer to questions concerning relation 
of lake to mountain. Near the end of one of 
the most important known periods of volcanic 
activity expressed in the region of the northwest, 
this mass was built by the long series of events 
described. Each stage was a spectacular ex- 
pression of the power and energy translated into 
movement and heat of the volcano. Forming 
the present bowl of the crater was a process in- 
volving tremendous forces, such as human kind 
has only partly appreciated. 

Sometimes the mountain was a quiescent 
region of forest and flower-strewn meadows, 
where swift streams were slowly washing its 
bulk away. At other stages it was the home of 
snow fields and glaciers, and again it became the 
scene of lava outpouring with intervening show- 
ers of ashes burying the landscape. And when 
it had been modeled through long action by 
agencies among the most powerful that man 
encounters, preparation was completed for a 
lake, such as now exists. By no other known 
method could this peculiar setting have been 
furnished. It remained then only to have given, 
at this spot, such climatic conditions with fall 
of rain and snow, as now obtain—adequate to 
accumulate a body of water in the crater without 
filling it, and yet with seepage such as would 
maintain its marvellous clearness and purity. 

Just as all who see the lake come under the 
spell of its beauty, so there are few for whom 
the story of its coming to be does not take on 
increasing importance as acquaintance grows. 
The sublimity, power, and orderly operation 
expressed in this process of creation develop in 
us a sense of appreciation corresponding to in- 
fluence of reactions produced by other elements 
which we recognize as beauty and harmony. 

To one who views the whole range of features 
having special interest in this grouping about the 
lake the close relation among them is itself 1m- 
pressive. It becomes clear that what nature 
means to us involves a multitude of things, each 
in its way influencing our sense of appreciation. 
And equally important is it that the aesthetic, 
the sublime, orderly activity, and development or 
growth, along with those intimate interests that 
touch our personal life, become most significant 
when woven into a pattern in which unity 1s a 
dominating element. 
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PAUL CHILDERS: DRAWING 


THE LOUISVILLE ARI CENTEe 


By GRACE DorcAS RUTHENBURG 


The Louisville Art Center School has recently 
closed the first season of its Art Market, which 
was made possible through the interest of Harry 
W. Schacter, president of the Kaufman-Straus 
department store, where space was given the 
students for the sale of their paintings, litho- 
graphs, sculptures, pottery, carved and painted 
wood, metal, textiles, and toys. The students 
designed and decorated the allotted space and 
took charge of sales. Taking into account the 
slowness of trade everywhere last winter, the 
venture was a success and will be repeated next 

ear. 

The School was started several years ago, in an 
old converted residence, by a group who were 
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interested primarily in developing the creative 
gifts of the young people of Louisville. The 
little gallery serves for loan exhibits, teas, and, 
until the creation of the Art Market, as a clear- 
ing house for salable articles. The rest of the 
building is taken up with studios and classrooms. 
Except for its casual and spontaneous atmos- 
phere, the same plan might be found carried 
out in a dozen cities. What is remarkable about 
it is that with a small personnel and slight 
equipment, the school-and-art-gallery under the 


direction of Fayette Barnum is producing work 


which for freedom, individuality, and imagina- 
tion is outstanding in the United States. The 
eager spirit of the student body and the rich, 


vital, untrammeled quality of their output are 
due largely to the vision of the director. 

It is obvious from a glance at the Art Market 
that no set attitude has been imposed» The work 
shows none of the uniformity that betrays a 
single personality in the background, for while 
it manifests a common knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of design, there is no common method of 
applying them. The system, if it can be called 
a system, is based on stimulation rather than on 
pedagogy, a stimulation not by imitation but by 
individual reaction. Each student has evidently 
been encouraged to say what he had to say in his 
own way. Since no artist can tell in his own 
words something that he has not seen and felt 
first-hand, the subject matter is contemporary. 
There is no smell of the academic, The students 
evidence in their work a deep reverence for all 
forms of beauty whether they find it in the 
pyramids of the Toltecs, the frescoes of Giotto, 
or in goats wandering on a dump. 

There is no rigorous distinction between 
various materials, A student painting in oils 
this week may be embroidering on net the next. 


The emphasis is on design, form, color, rather 
than on the incident of means. The student who 
excels in one form of art is found usually to 
excel in another, as sensitivity and artistic con- 
sciousness are more important than the technical 
mastery of tools. So diligent have the students 
been under this method thus far, however, that 
technical skill has developed as a result of in- 
cessant practice in favorite media. It is quite 
customary to hear hammering on brass or tin, 
or to come across students at their easels, when 
the building is ostensibly closed for holidays. 

Few of the students are over twenty, a re- 
markable fact considering the skill and matu- 
rity of such strong lithographs as those of 
Mary Spencer Nay and Orville Carroll, or the 
vitality and knowledge behind Paul Childers’ 
sculpture. 

Half a dozen of the advanced students are now 
carrying the same emphasis on individuality in 
creative art into their teaching of the younger 
children in the free art classes maintained by the 
Louisville Art Association, classes in which they 
themselves were one-time students. 
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CIVIC MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE 


- By F. A. GUTHEIM 


Visitors to the Parthenon have often been im- 
pressed by a forest of marble ruins standing near 
that temple. On this plot of a few acres once 
stood several thousand statues of the civic heroes 
of Greece, deposited there by the communities 
from which they came. We have not yet reached 
this point in our devotion to public characters, 
but we are well on the way. An expedition 
through the streets of any moderate-sized city 
will easily demonstrate the truth of this asser- 
tion; a trip to Statuary Hall, in the Capitol at 
Washington, does more: it fills one with dismay. 
This article does not pretend to discuss the 
aesthetic merit of such civic sculpture as sculp- 
ture. It is concerned more with the ideas which 
underlie its creation and development and with 
the peculiar restrictions and conditions under 
which it is conceived. 

The fundamental justification on which all 
civic sculpture rests is the commemoration of 
present and past persons and events for future 
generations. Public statues often become more: 
they memorialize the dominant taste of a period 
even more strikingly than other arts (with the 
exception of architecture). This is so in both 
style and function. In such a work as Green- 
haugh’s apotheosized “Washington as Zeus” we 
find a vivid testimonial to the force and enthu- 
siasm of the Greek revival. This statue was the 
first important monumental commission granted 
by the Congress of the United States; Congress 
since has had frequent cause to regret it. Planned 
originally for the rotunda of the Capitol, it was 
later removed to the nearby terrace, and is now 
stored ignominiously in the Smithsonian Mu- 
seum. If the statue expressed the taste of the 
time, its later disposition has likewise recorded 
the subsequent shifts of aesthetic opinion. The 
same is true of Clark Mills’ “Jackson,” the first 
of an interminable series of equestrian statues. 
Upon its completion there was a tremendous 
clamor of public approval, a response which has 
rarely been equalled since. Within two months 
after the unveiling of the statue Congress awarded 
the sculptor a bonus of twenty thousand dollars 
in addition to the original commission of twelve 
thousand, a concrete enough expression of its 
popular success. But Mills’ “Jackson,” like the 
incredible State Building, has for some time 
been the object of recurring agitations for re- 
moval. What should be done with such public 
monuments that have dated? Without attempt- 


ing an apology for a consistent Tory point of 
view, I should like to suggest that they pretty 
much be left where they are. I would even ex- 
hume Greenhaugh’s “Washington.” For, while 
we may criticise and ridicule them on the ground 
of our present aesthetic dogmas and from our 
modern point of view, these old stones have a 
unique eloquence quite beyond their value as 
antiquities. Nor do I believe that we must es- 
tablish an historic monuments commission, or a 
museum in which to deposit all such works. 
They should stand as they were designed, monu- 
ments in public places. They should show us 
that there is little fixed and immutable in our 
opinions and beliefs today—least of all in art. 
They should remind us of past greatness and past 
errors alike, and aid in fixing the traditional 
principles and continuity in life. As object 
lessons they would thus serve their purpose: they 
are the milestones of taste which mark our cul- 
tural progress. And if we would only attempt 
to understand them we would also attempt to 
preserve them. 

The great renewal of monumental sculpture 
came with the cathedral-building years of the 
Middle Ages. In the Italian Renaissance, sculp- 
ture again, for better or for worse, reasserted its 
independence from architecture. But with a few 
notable exceptions, the ultimate flowering of the 
statue in a public place awaited the coming of 
the nineteenth-century street memorials. It is 
not difficult to relate these new heroes in marble, 
lead, and bronze to the new patriotism, the new 
nationalism of the time. In its baser and less 
consequential manifestations it produced an end- 
less parade of commonplace generals on prancing 
chargers and trite admirals with brass telescopes 
and cocked hats. But when humanized by a great 
artist (as in Whitman’s verses) such a work as 
Rodin’s “Burghers of Calais” might result. 

With its new function civic sculpture expe- 
rienced a marked acceleration which, it should 
be observed, did not extend to other arts. The 
statue in a public place had new requirements 
which only patient experiment could effectually 
discover and the possibilties of which we have 
yet completely to explore. Above all, such sculp- 
ture must meet courageously the demand that 
it be popular. I say courageously by intention, 
because servile popularity is relatively easy to 
achieve in a facile and melodramatic way: it 1s 
not difficult to create a cheap thriller in sculpture 
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which would correspond to the cheap thriller in 
fiction. One can always take refuge in a base and 
narrow jingoistic patriotism, a maudlin senti- 
mentality, or even in oddity for the sake of mere 
sensationalism. (It is a fact that these labels, 
especially the last, have been misapplied to some 
very excellent sculpture; this is regrettable for 
they should be saved for the real rascals.) If we 
examine such widely separated works as Rude’s 
“Marseillaise” on the Arc de Triomphe, or the 
Reformation Monument by Bouchard and Lan- 
dowski at Geneva, we see civic sculpture that 
evokes a broad response without degrading be- 
cause of it. The truth about the popularity 
problem, or the condescension to public taste, 
lies oftenest in the self-consciousness of the 
artist. He feels obliged to meet the public half- 
way. And he too frequently gives them not what 
they want, not what they ought to recetve, but 
his own distorted idea of what will please them. 
Artists have commonly met this issue by debas- 
ing their art. They are often concerned because 
the stylistic details of their work will go unap- 
preciated and unobserved by the spectator, and 
disturbed by fluttering fears of limitations to be 
placed on their work. This discipline is a healthy 
one. The great fault of much public sculpture— 
and this is the chief reason I would preserve the 


Greenhaugh: Washington as Zeus 


Epitomizing an era in American taste, Greenhaugh’s 
rambling Washington merits a more useful place than 
obscurity in the disorganized depths of the Smithsonian. 
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James Earle Fraser: Ericksson Memorial, 
Washington 


{ 


A fine new theme—to memorialize the invention of the 
screw propeller which revolutionized navigation. Con- 
ceived traditionally, the result is awkward, confused. 


work of the past that others would bury in mu- 
seums—is that it reflects petty stylistic vogues. 
How often do we hear it said that sculpture must 
be permanent; and how seldom is the question 
asked, “To what end?” Certainly it should not 
be to the end that future generations may sharpen 
their tongues on our work today, as we now 
superciliously criticize the past. ; 

Public sculpture must be simple; one would 
almost advocate that it be archaic. In using this 
word, an essential distinction must be drawn 
between the true archaic qualities of convention- 
alized simplification seen in primitive sculpture 
and the assumed archaic qualities in some mod- 
ern sculpture. In a recent issue of this magazine, 
Ralph Linton illuminated in some detail the 
characteristics of primitive art and gave a very 
satisfying explanation of them. Mr. Linton ap- 
proached his subject through a discussion of the 
limitations of the primitive sculptor in both 
tools and material. But the modern archaic qual- 
ities, the neo-archaic one might say, are predi- 
cated upon quite different conditions. They arise 
from a voluntarily disciplined simplicity and 
essentialism on the part of the artist rather than 
an enforced simplicity due to technical handi- 


CLARK MILLS: GENERAL JACKSON, WASHINGTON 


But monuments will nor 
improve except by the stony route of errors. Monuments such as the Jackson 
remind us of past experiments and past failures: there lies their present value. 
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No monuments are better than bad monuments. 


caps. Such neo-archaic art would be as different 
from the genuine primitive as Grant Wood’s 
portraits are from the early Flemish school, as 
different as H. H. Richardson’s buildings are 
from the Romanesque churches of Southern 
France, as different as the figures of the Ref- 
ormation Monument are from those on the 
south porch of Chartres cathedral. 

The dignity, poise, and restraint that char- 
acterizes all good sculpture has too seldom been 
found in American civic monuments, This 1s 
occasioned by the narrow range of subjects pub- 
lic sculptors have had to work with during the 
last century and to the peculiar ideals of ro- 
manticism and pictorial beauty that have dom- 
inated the arts during that time. The public 
commissions granted to sculptors have been pre- 
ponderantly of military characters; they have 
been almost exclusively of personages. Our 
statues. do not represent discoveries, for example, 
but discoverers. Not the achievement but the 
person engages our attention. It would be in- 
teresting by contrast to see what sculptors could 
do to memorialize the discovery of the Maya 
ruins in Yucatan, in a manner that would give 
us the real significance of this event—the sudden 


uncovering of an Egypt in the new world, rich 
with treasures and pregnant with meaning— 
and not give us merely a figure with some illus- 
trative bas-reliefs and a few appropriate inscrip- 
tions. The clarity of purpose that lies at the 
bottom of any well conceived work of art 1s 
sadly lacking in much civic sculpture because of 
this forcible and meaningless intrusion of per- 
sonages. For this reason the magic power that 
sculpture possesses to evoke more than aesthetic 
emotions, to arouse pride and wonder and joy, 
is crippled. Toward this ideal we make but 
slow progress. Here and there, as in Niehaus’ 
“Hahnemann,” a brief glimpse is given us of the 
possibilities that lie in this direction. But in 
eneral, civic sculpture, weighted down and 
bound by shackles such as these, founders badly. 

To be sure, it isa common cry that symbols are 
lacking in the artist’s equipment around which 
he can rally emotions. But this complaint of 
artists and critics alike can be answered in only 
one way: the artist must invent new symbols. 
With our cultural divorce from the classics, 
which formed the basis of education from the 
Renaissance on, the classic figures which were 
the principal tools in the sculptor’s trade were 
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Photograph courtesy of ‘The Etude”’ 


Joel and Jan Martel: Debussy Memorial, Paris 


An effort to translate into visual forms Claude Debussy’s contribution to music. Not wholly successful within 
itself, with architeftural faults, it nevertheless makes a subStantial contribution to contemporary memorial sculpture 
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PAUL LANDOWSKI: CHRISTOF RIO DE JANEIRO 


The monumental serenity and quiet power in the hundred and twenty-five foot 
statue, the ancient symbolism of the cross, effectively demonstrate the in- 
herent values of disciplined simplification in modern neo-archaic sculpture. 
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Rugged, crude, powerful, 
this monument to the 
international solidarity of 
the working classes stands 
in the Red Square, scene 
of mass demonstrations. 
New and old Russia con- 
trast forcibly in the ar- 
chitectural setting. Copy- 
right Soviet Photo Agency 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS’ MONUMENT, MOSCOW 
ERNEST BARLACH: HAMBURG WAR MEMORIAL 


With almost primi- 
tive Picassoesque 
etched line and per- 
fect proportion, this 
monument is un- 
doubtedly one of the 
most impressive of 
war memorials. On 
the reverse side only 
the words, “Forty 
thousand sons of 
this City gave 
their lives for you.”’ 
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THE LION OF CHARONEIA 


A war memorial, this was erected by the Athenians in 338 B.C., after the battle in 
which they were defeated by Philip of Macedonia. Photograph by Arnold Genthe. 
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Maurice Sterne: Rogers-Kennedy Memorial, Worcester 


Toil in the wilderness, fortified by allied details, supplies the core of Maurice Sterne’ s conception of the settlement 
of New England. This monument won first prize at a competition held at the Worcester Art Museurn. 


snatched from him. He has since been strug- 
gling to manufacture others. Let us hopefully 
wish him success, for without it there is little 
hope that his art can survive. But of this dreary 
possibility there is small danger. The wealth and 
fertility of artistic experiment in the last genera- 
tion is steadily replenishing the sculptor’s lost 
equipment. 

Perhaps, then, we can here place our finger 
on a basic justification for modern sculpture. 
The tasks that sculptors were called upon to per- 
form in the past were primarily the memorializ- 
ing of men and the commemoration of events. 
Given such a function their efforts gravitated 
logically towards portraiture as a means of achiev- 
ing this end. But today, while the human equa- 
tion remains as strong and the work of the 
individual as powerful as ever, it has become 
evident that the things we would prefer to re- 
member are not personalities. They are rather 
the significant goals and advances which have 
been made, in some cases by individuals, in 
others by groups. Is it not possible that the new 
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task that faces the modern sculptor is to find 
artistic expression for these new and impersonal 
accomplishments? Are we still content to think 
of Einstein as a person; or is his significance in 
human thought capable of some richer, more 
symbolic expression? Can we think of any of 
the great events of our day in purely personal 
terms? The answer, I think, is plainly no. How 
then shall we give them meaning in sculpture? 
a meaning that will be understood by ourselves 
and by generations to come? This presents to 
modern sculptors a major problem, upon the 
solution of which may rest quite largely the 
whole future of the art. It cannot continue the 
progressive sterility of the last fifty yeats. The 
sculpture of that time has been either striking 
achievements of the old type, such as Saint- 
Gaudens’ “Lincoln” in Chicago, or equally sig- 
nificant and tentative expressions of the new, 
such as the new Debussy memorial. I believe 
that Saint-Gaudens himself sensed this when he 
designed that magnificent Piece of funerary 
sculpture, the Adams Memorial in Washington. 


SAINT-GAUDENS: ADAMS MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON 


The one truly great American statue of the nineteenth century is shown in 
detail. The calm, philosophic expression and impressive folds of drapery 
contrast significantly with the same elements in Landowski’s Christ of Rio. 
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JULIAN MARTINEZ: SYMBOLIC DESIGN 


AMERICAN INDIAN MURALS 


By Mary AUSTIN 


Some twelve or fifteen years ago when it was 
first discovered that the Pueblo Indians could 
do an amazing sort of figure painting, some of us 
began to say almost immediately, “What mar- 
velous murals they might make.” It was a dis- 
covery, even-for the Indians, that they could 
paint, a matter they picked up from watching 
the Santa Fé artists in the intervals of posing for 
them; only of course the method was utterly 
different. The Indian neither squinted nor 
measured, nor alternately looked and drew, 
transcribing the subject piecemeal in the white 
man’s fashion. He simply selected a subject from 
his own mind, sat down with a blank piece of 
paper and a pencil, began in the lower left hand 
corner and continued on steadily until the whole 
composition lay before him complete in every 
detail, and quite amazingly “placed.” After a 
little it was discovered that the Indian’s com- 
position had a quality of sureness and authority 
that nine times out of ten was lacking in the 
white artist’s work, or achieved only by endless 
erasures and repaintings. The Indian’s sense of 
design never left him, but was worked out in 
intricate, minute detail as well as in the large, 
along with an extraordinary fresh and sensitive 
feeling for color. He never suffered the necessity 
of creating a “background” for his pictures, not 
even a horizon line, but placed his figures with 
that intuitive sense of perspective which is 
noticeable in the best Chinese painting. Indeed 
his whole method, including his habit of refer- 
ring back to the picture in his mind rather than 
to the objective reality, was so essentially 
Chinese that it seemed to confirm the eth- 
nologist’s derivation of him from Mongolian 
origins. Chinese too was the Indian talent for 
occupying space without filling it. Every figure 
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was in clean silhouette, never in the round, and 
yet not flat, but with a subtle quality of model- 
ing that never erred in being too much. Action 
was always present, but never restless nor over- 
emphasized, and it was these items that set u 
in the observer the conviction that what the 
Indian ought to be doing was murals—murals 
that would never be on the point of falling off 
the walls, as the work of too many moderns 
does; nor fading into a woolly mist in the fashion 
of Puvis de Chavannes. 

What lacked, of course, was the opportunity, 
for although the quality of Indian painting won 
immediate recognition in every quarter where it 
was shown, it never occurred to anybody to pro- 
duce the occasion for the larger venture. It was 
not until last summer that the occasion arose 
through the mediumship of Olive Rush, herself 
a mural painter of distinction. Superintendent 
Faris, of the Santa Fé Indian Boarding School, 
had a new broad-walled dining room at the school 
which he wanted decorated, and applied to Miss 
Rush who promptly countered with a proposal 
to have it done under her direction by the Indian 
painters available near Santa Fé. Mr. Faris met 
the proposal with enthusiasm, and the painters 
were invited in, a dozen or fifteen of them, 
ranging in age from boys of fifteen to men of 
fifty. Mindful of the indifference of Indian 
artists to background, Miss Rush took the pre- 
liminary precaution of having the walls of the 
room prepared uniformly and suitably, and pro- 
ceeded to go into conference with the artists. 
Up to this time none of them had done anything 
other than small water-color pictures a few inches 
in height, and it was necessary to readjust their 
ideas of scale, which was accomplished without 
any mechanical aids, in simple freehand sketch- 


ing in charcoal. The Indian instinct for place- 
ment, trained through generations of adjusting 
complicated designs to the surface of native pot- 
tery, came readily into play here, so that it was 
not more than a few days before the whole diffi- 
culty of scale and relative proportion was over- 
come. Probably because nobody told them it 
would be difficult, the change from water color 
to oils presented no particular problem. En- 
thusiasm grew with the work and spread from 
the artists to the school and back into the 
Pueblos and Navajo Hogans, so that the dining 
room as finally accomplished became not only 
the point of attraction of all white visitors to 
Santa Fé, but for all Indian visitors as well, and 
for them also an immense source of pride and 
the swelling of self-respect, so often daunted by 
their experience among the whites. 

For the painters it meant so much, that there 
was then no stopping them. What they de- 
manded of Miss Rush, when the dining room 
was finished, was a means of making their mural 
work known where it might bring them oppor- 


tunities for new triumphs. And it was with 
the work exhibited last winter at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington and Rockefeller Center 
in New York that this demand was met. The 
exhibition was highly selective. What it gave 
was a mere foretaste of the Indian capacity for 
occupying wall space decoratively. It gave no 
hint of what they can do with an ensemble such 
as they managed at the Boarding School, where 
by subtle hints of color and design in the wall 
borders and lighting fixtures, the picture panels 
are unified and kept together. 

There is, as a matter of fact, no possible ap- 
proximation of the extraordinary fertility of the 
Indian mind in the matter of design. Take for 
example the thunderbird design, which is an 
abstraction of the whole skyey complex of New 
Mexico; sun and storm, lightning, thunder, 
rainbow, swelling rain cloud, rising fog, the 
stepped earth-altar outline of the hills, sub- 
tending the down-stepping arrangement of the 
storm cloud, the infiltrating rays of light and 
falling rain. There is apparently no limit to the 


TSE-YE-MU: THUNDERBIRD DESIGN 
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WEAKEE, ZUNI, CARRIES OUT A DESIGN BY HOKEAH, KIOWA 
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TSE-YE-MU: 


THE POTTERY MAKERS 


variety of design to which individual use of these 
elements gives rise. There were at the exhibition 
examples of the Navajo sand-painting designs 
in which not only the landscape and all natural 
phenomena are abstracted, but the whole myth- 
ology of their relationship is rendered by a 
system of picture-writing that needs only to be 
pointed out to make itself felt as highly realistic 
and satisfying. There are two examples of the 
realistic treatment of the buffalo in Velino 
Shihe’s “Buffalo Hunt,” which for vigor and 
beauty could not be surpassed by any Amer- 
ican painter, and an instance of the mystical 
treatment of the Buffalo figure in the Buffalo 
Dance. There is an odd, half mythical, half 
realistic treatment of Savio, the Giant of the 
Black Mesa, the bugaboo man of San Ildefonso, 
and an extraordinarily beautiful version of the 
myth of Montezuma calling the animals, the 
myth which links the valley of the Rio Grande 
with Mexico, and hints at-what is at bottom a 
historic possibility that the origin of the Aztec 
group was owed to a rebellion of the young and 
fierce scions of the ancient pueblos. In this story 
Montezuma is identified with the culture-hero 
Poseyemo, who being driven out by the too con- 
servative Pueblo elders, drew off with him not 
only the most vital and outstanding young mem- 


bers of the tribe, but all the great hunting ant- 
mals also. 
These are mere glimpses of the beauty and 
freshness of mythical and realistic materials upon 
which the Indian mural painters can draw. Is it 
too much to suggest that these things are even 
closer to the American mind than the conven- 
tional Greek figures that constitute the sole 
material of the modern mural painter? The 
myth of Montezuma at least links us with that 
amazing outburst of creative art which originates 
in Mexico with Rivera and Orozco; and a 
thunderbird, not explicitly defined but freshly 
assembled out of all the dramatic contributive 
factors of fertilizing storm, is a better American 
symbol than any thunder bolt of Olympian Jove. 
It is not altogether un-American to think—as the 
Navajo do—of health and healing being wrought 
by a communal production of beauty and 
mystical meaning in a sand painting. For what- 
ever you think of them as paintings, no mistake 
could be worse than to approach the work of these 
Indian artists as mere curios. They represent, as 
much as any painting does, the use of ancestral 
material to express the profoundest present in- 
sight. They are essentially modern in the suc- 
cessful use they make of abstraction, as well as 
thoroughly native in all their implications. 


SUN SYMBOL; DESIGN BY HOKEAH, PAINTED BY WEAKEE 
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DO WE NEED ARTISTS? 


A MISSIONARY SERMON FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 


By CHARLES J. CONNICK 


My text is from the words of a great artist who 
was a citizen of this changing world. It might 
well have been addressed to artists who are 


bewildered by accepted values today: 


“When Love begins to sicken and decay 
It useth an enforced ceremony. There are 
no tricks in plain and simple faith.” 


I have just returned from a long journey, with 
experiences that often reminded me of Shake- 
spearé’s words. One indirect comment upon 
them was made in a smoking-car discussion. 
Remarks I overheard in a club-car stirred me to 
attention and still ring in my ears. “Why all 
this blather about a machine age? It’s not the 
fault of inventors and engineers that their ma- 
chines and the stuff they turn out knocked 
spiritual values to hell. It’s the fault of artists 
and teachers and preachers! They didn’t hold 
up their end! Their job was (and is) to preserve 
spiritual values—to keep an avalanche of things 
from burying the beauties and wonders of the 
spirit. (And us with them.) They didn’t. They 
got mixed up with things themselves. They let 
- the money changers into the temple and now 


Selook at it! 


“The temple—what do I mean? The church, 
the arts, movies, radio. Haven't they all joined 
the ballyhoo? Aren’t they all enlisted for sales? 
Aren't they all devoted to the great god Avarice? 
Once it was recognized as a deadly sin, but now 
it is painted and gilded to look like a virtue.” 
“Wait a minute,” some one said; “aren’t you 
going a bit fast and far? There’s something in 
_ what you say, but your picture 1s all shadows.” 
He broke into a loud laugh and dismissed the 
matter with the words, “This is the day of 
- shadows. This is our Arctic night. Make the 
most of it if you have any faith.” 

Days later I recalled those words when I saw 
classrooms full of husky boys and sweet young 
things—delicate as apple blossoms—who painted 
and sculped like blacksmiths. They had the 
honesty and directness of blacksmiths as well 
as their power. They were so unconventional 
that I wondered if they would be surrounded by 
horror-stricken sisters, cousins, and aunts when 
they left those classrooms. But such a picture 
quickly faded before the faith and courage I saw 
in those youngsters and in their work. They had 
shining eyes and their work was fascinating. They 


seemed to be holding up their end with assur- 
ance and gaiety. I wondered if that was because 
they were protected students. 

Then I heard of a surprising thing: sales were 
actually made to citizens of the outer world by 
the girls and boys in that Western university. 
Many of them had a very small but very real 
following of people who liked their stuff and 
who paid actual dollars (not too many) for it. 
An equally interesting discovery was that a large 
majority of students in those classes in art, ar- 
chitecture, and the crafts were self-supporting. 
They were already claiming a citizenship in the 
world where the dollar seems to have supreme 
power—but they were doing it without ballyhoo, 
and without selling their souls to dealers or ad- 
vertisers. 

As I thought of customers finding their way 
to that university school in a small town, I-re- 
called much-quoted words about the honest 
workman, to whose door stalwart folk beat their 
way through a dense forest to buy anything well 
made—even superior mousetraps. Those people 
pushing through thickset woods to buy mouse- 
traps never seemed very bright to me. Why 
didn’t they pause on the edge of the woods and 
make their own mousetraps? Or poison their 
mice if they must and go about their business of 
living? They might have found something 
beautiful by the way to enrich their lives the 
while or have encouraged that good workman 
to make handsome chairs or tables. Today he 
might even make us good radio cases if he weren’t 
busy making unimportant gadgets to sell. 

The point is that since Emerson’s day we have 
gone in for mousetraps. We've made millions 
of gew-gaw utilities to kill mice or time and 
have forced them on to every one in sales, sales, 
sales. Even without the machine, the vast effort 
toward the production and sale of small utilities 
to make money and to leave us lazy and helpless 
would have been disastrous. The machine only 
helped the process, and it couldn’t have done 
that without encouragement. What have the 
artists and poets been doing about it? What 
should they have done? Why didn’t they remind 
us more forcefully that we can get along without 
mousetraps but that we must have evidences 
of that organic spiritual health we call beauty? 

Emerson, the poet, suggests the heart of the 
matter in a little work of art in its own right. 
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He calls it “Culture,” and it celebrates for me 
the spirit I felt in those Western university class- 
rooms. I always think of this poem when I see 
people working with gusto to share some vision 
of the world’s flowing force with the rest of 
humanity: 


“Can rules or tutors educate the semi-god whom 

we await? 

He must be musical, tremulous, impressional, 

Alive to gentle influence of landscape and of sky 

And tender to the mystic touch of man’s or 
maiden’s eye. 

He, to his native center fast, shall unto future 
fuse the past 

And the world’s flowing force in his own mold 
recast.” 


These lines occurred to me with fresh interest 
when I visited the remarkable exhibition of pic- 
tures in the Chicago Art Institute. That collec- 
tion is to serve as the artistic gesture of . the 
Century of Progress Exhibition (a wise precau- 
tion). I was struck by the excellence of the 
choice from the earliest primitives to the latest 
cubists, futurists, vorticists, and cavorticists. I 
was also struck by the absence of a famous (or 
notorious) picture. The “Song of the Lark” was 
known to be in Chicago but it wasn’t in the ex- 
hibition. I asked about it and was told with a 
smile that it was stored in the basement. “But,” 
I said, “won’t there be a clamor for it? Won’t 
tender-minded folk from all over the world de- 
mand to see it?” “Oh yes,” my charming guide 
replied, “but our director says that if he is to 
select pictures he'll select good ones, whether 
they are popular or not.” Then she added, “My 
suggestion was that it be shown as a bad picture 
in a room of its own to which an admission of 
fifty cents should be charged. We'd make some 
money to buy good pictures with.” 

Bad and good pictures! What dynamite has 
exploded through contact with those simple 
words! My own memory was dancing back to 
the first Chicago World’s Fair when I picked out 
bad and good pictures. The little chap (myself) 
had earned the money to go, and he spent days 
of solemn and conscientious observation in the 
art gallery. He thought he knew how to look at 
pictures, and his serious thoughts about them 
were set down in a grimy notebook. I remember 
that he was astonished and indignant to find 
crude pictures of homely folk by one Millet 
given a place of honor. He didn’t like them, but 
his heart leapt up when he beheld the “Song of 
the Lark.” His notes in the book were ecstatic 
and, if he were here now, his clamor would join 
that of thousands for a chance to see it in the 
exhibition. 
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But he isn’t here now except as a pleasant 
memory—he and the jokes he unconsciously 
created in his notebook. The man he became 
learned about pictures as he learned about life, 
its incongruities and terrors. He came to know 
the peasants of France as universal symbols. He 
grew to appreciate something of the world’s 
flowing force, in the mold of that French peasant 
who had simple faith and love in his heart to 
direct and illumine a mighty talent. He learned 
too that his early hero, well dressed and success- 
ful, had painted the “Song of the Lark” for the 
market. Time had revealed a sense of beauty 
sickened and decayed—to result in an art full of 
obvious tricks. 

That market was closed to the great-hearted 
painter. It usually is closed to the courageous 
poets and artists who refuse to compromise with 
it. But people beat a path to Millet’s door, and, 
though he faced poverty and starvation, he had 
a fierce joy in his work. One of our good Amer- 
ican poets achieved lasting fame through a poem 
celebrating one of his unpopular pictures. “The 
Man with a Hoe”—it suggests harsh words like 
poverty and hunger, and we hasten to soften 
harsh words these days. We not only temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb; we keep cold blasts 
away from old goats as well, even though we 
starve and skin them in the end. Professional 
critics are kind to all of us if they are not called 
upon to take any responsibility. Markets are 
many and diverse. Millet never knew the de- 
mand for neatness and dispatch in art that we 
have made upon us even in these dark days. 

What would he think of the huge maw that is 
our market for so-called commercial art? Its 
deadly influence has grown with the demand for 
mousetraps and gadgets until commercial art in 
America now has a vast international signifi- 
cance—or insignificance. I recently heard it 
called the grandest in scope and the stupidest in 
performance of any commercial art in the world. 
There is a chance here for those with the courage 
of youth, with training and skill and talent and 
ideas. Is that phalanx of editors and managers 
terrifying? It terrified me once, but let me tell 
you a secret. They’re not as bad singly as they 
are together. United they are almost entirely 
immune to new ideas of any kind. But divided 
and disciplined by these shadowy times they may 
be subject to magical change. Ideas presented 
with faith and talent will have chances, I believe, 


within the next hundred years that have long 


been denied them. 

Even now the hard-boiled business man who 
knows what he wants is not quite so sure of him- 
self as he used to be. He will listen to a young- 
ster with convictions. Sometimes he can be con- 
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verted to a religion of straight shooting, to the 
great truth that beauty cannot be bought and 
sold, that it can only be shared—and that, when 
it is shared, it is like the quality of mercy. It 
blesses him that gives and him that takes and, 
like mercy, it can be ignored only at the spiritual 
peril of everybody. 

The American commercial art of standardized 
prettiness and dullness has just about exhausted 
obvious and stupid tricks. It serves as a mighty 
comment upon Rodin’s hot words about the 
artist's work in the world. He said that any 
artist who reproduced the obvious, the sweet 
and the pretty is a traitor to his profession. The 
attist’s Job is to explore, to discover, to announce 
new visions and to open new doors. 

There is a glorious opportunity for him who 
can translate the artist’s vision of beauty into 
terms of forthright design for all sorts of ma- 
terials. And we must admit that the designer, 
like the poet and the painter, has often fallen 
down on his job. It took a hundred years, 
critics tell us, to get the English lark out of 
American poetry. It took almost that long to 


remove the lines of the oil tank from gas and 


electric light fixtures. And only this year has 
the automobile entirely divorced itself from 
the horse. (One of the first designs is said to 
have had a whip socket in the dash-board.) Does 
design—the attitude of the artist toward material 
—teally~ matter? Two things from among 
millions answer that question convincingly—the 
light fixture and the automobile. Both answers 
are incomplete, though, without the reminder 
that the artist was terribly slow in making his 
contribution. Doubtless he was held up by that 
inertia of business we politely call convention, 
but I wonder if the artist himself has not often 
lacked conviction and force enough to challenge 
that inertia. 

Now that change is in the air, let’s look for 
miracles. We may soon have handsome radio 
sets that will not be silly with burlesque Renais- 
sance ornament. I can even see ocean liner in- 
teriors that will reflect the wonder and power of 
ships on a restless, magical ocean instead of 
stifling the imagination as they do now. How 
incongruous and inartistic are great floating city 
hotels, with marble baths and atmospheres regu- 
lated so that you rarely smell salt! What a 
region for the artist who is a citizen of the world 
and who has the courage of a foreign missionary. 
And even now a-call for direction is being heard 
from high places in the business world. _ 

The Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
announces the need of a closer alliance between 


-attists and business men. It sings out like a 


trumpeting army with banners. With all its 


noise and fury, its color of jazz symphony, I 
think it ts a healthy symptom of what is going 
on in the world. Buildings are honest showcases 
to function as boxes in which to set forth modern 
exhibits. That function really controls outer 
appearances—all except color; nothing controls 
the color. “And at night, when you are breathless 
before areas of splendor out of chaos, you are 
glad that the color is uncontrolled. 

Materials are used for just what they are 
worth—for their native qualities—and you are 
given a fresh sense of the values of rustless steel, 
aluminum, glass, copper and bronze. There is a 
glowing quality of adventure and experiment 
that will touch the young in spirit, I believe, for 
better things in years to come. 

But there is one pathetic showing that adds a 
somber humor to this entire exhibition of 
progress. The Hall of Religion, next to the hall 
of a famous brewer, looks like an afterthought of 
the management. It looks as though that man- 
agement had stopped short with hand on breast-— 
or stomach—and had exclaimed, “Hell, we for- 
got religion.” And that too may have been a 
perfectly honest performance. Anyway some of 
the exhibits in the Hall of Religion are a con- 
vincing reminder that Christian art is at an ebb 
almost as low as that of commercial art. It mis- 
represents the church much as commercial art 
misrepresents the intelligence behind business 
enterprises. I believe that both the church and 
business are better than the art that most often 
represents them. Think of what the real artist 
could do for business and the church if he were 
set free to revel in undiscovered regions related 
to both of them. But when you recall what the 
hired artist has done in commercial art—and in 
Christian art—you can understand why artists 
are often not trusted, not even as much as expert 
plumbers must be trusted. 

The “Song of the Lark” was not allowed to 
muddy the pure waters of the art exhibition. 
But, in the Hall of Religion, you will find ex- 
amples of an art even more degraded. You will 
also find examples of the work of devoted artists 
who love with warm hearts the glory of that 
religion whose poet-artist-founder made.a fine 
art of living. How disgusting it is to have such 
a life parodied and made weakly mawkish and 
sentimental by exploiters in the temple of 
Christian art! Silly religious pictures and craft- 
work will sell—so will characters and immortal 
souls. 

The artist is one who can distinguish between 
real beauty and real ugliness and who conceals 
neither with shabby tricks. He is one of simple 
faith who can sing forth, in the work of his hand, 
of new visions and widening horizons. 
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New Museum—Seattle 


A. museum for the people and where the 
people may find art in comfortable, easily acces- 
sible surroundings—this describes the new Seattle 
Art Museum, opened to the public on July first. 
For too long art has been on a false intellectual 
dais before which the aesthetes have knelt mut- 
tering prayers in six syllable words and high 
sounding phrases unintelligible to the average 
layman. ~To be made to feel inferior is not 
easily forgotten, and museums, artists, and 
critics have themselves to blame for creating a 
veil of inaccessibility around the understanding 
of art. It is this aura of a cult of the gods that 
has created the distrust, leading to contempt and 
ridicule of art, on the part of the layman. That 
this attitude exists and that it is based on a false 
premise has been recognized in the construction 
and facilities of the Seattle Art Museum, which 
has been worked out as a whole to bring art to 
the average man as part of his daily life, a thing 
not of the crypt but of the hearth. 

In the working out of this policy the Museum 
has been designed on radical lines if one calls 
conservative the accepted type of museum, 
pandering to the theory that art is for the few 


Stone Buddha 


Ghandara, North India. Second Century A.D. 
Seattle Art Museum 
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and irrevocably interwoven with the palatial 
background, the dead past and top hats. It has 
realized its beauty through the legitimate source 
of line, mass, and simplicity. 

The first importance of a museum building is, 
or should be, to create as perfect as possible a 
background for the display of art; any gallery 
in which a consciousness of architectural features 
obtrudes over the consciousness of the exhibits 


Entrance Hall 
Seattle Art Museum 


is defeating its own purpose. The exhibition 
galleries, all on one floor, are divided into two 
wings, separated by a garden court as a central 
unit. The entrance hall, here illustrated, from 
which one enters the court by means of a low 
staircase, is carried out in greyed yellow and duil 
jade green relieved by narrow gold fluting and 
aluminum grill. Although this hall is the most 
elaborate architectural feature of the museum, 
the design is carried out in flat planes. 

The court, a large, rectangular, sky-lighted 
room, houses the larger sculptures. Wrought 
iron gates by Samuel Yellin of Philadelphia lead 
out to both wings of the building. 

The south wing is devoted to the Oriental 
collection, including the following galleries in 
order of their arrangement around the court: 
Indo-Chinese room; Japanese room; side-lighted 


Exterior View of the New Seattle Art Museum Building 
Bebb and Gould, Architects 


gallery with early Chinese jade and snuff bottle 
; collection; a fourth to early Chinese pottery and 
frescoes; a fifth to an imperial lacquer set; and 
the sixth—a large gallery—devoted to larger pot- 
tery, porcelains, textiles, and sculpture. The 
exhibits in this wing are largely permanent. 

The north wing, devoted to European and 
American art, will change its exhibits monthly. 
It duplicates in arrangement the south wing, 
with its large gallery to be used for traveling 
shows, a one-man show room for exhibits of 
Northwest artists, three galleries in which will 
be shown either traveling shows or varied ex- 
hibitions from the museum’s facsimile collec- 
tion, and a side-lighted print room. 

The galleries are all floored in brown compo- 
sition tile, the walls covered with neutral fabric, 
and all details of the lighting, heating, and ven- 
tilating equipment are developed into the design 
of the room. Z 

The new building, the gift of Mrs. Eugene 
Fuller and her son, Dr. Richard E. Fuller, is not 
their only contribution to the art of this region. 
Plans for the construction, the interior fittings, 
and the collections were studied in every detail 
by the Fullers before work on the building was 
started. Towards this end they investigated and 
compared museums in all parts of America, to 
avoid mistakes in existing buildings and to 
realize as fine a unit as possible. The Fullers 
gave that part of the Oriental Collection assem- 
bled over many years, which has been authenti- 
cated by P. Harding Cate, former curator of 
Oriental art at the Pennsylvania Museum. In 
this way they have insured the showing of mate- 


rial of the highest standard only. A stone Buddha 
from Ghandara is illustrated on page 388. 

Other collections the museum now owns, 
principally due to the Fullers’ generosity include: 
a small but important collection of second 
century B.C. Roman glass; a European fac- 
simile collection of five hundred reproductions of 
paintings from Cimabue to Picasso; a compre- 
hensive art library, and a print collection fully 
covering the history of print. making from 
Diirer to the present day: Dr. Fuller, not alone 
a co-donor, is also acting as president and director 
of the museum, and has established a policy of 
keeping the highest standards possible in the 
exhibits throughout the museum and main- 
taining a catholic viewpoint on both modern and 
consetvative art. 

The museum’s educational facilities include 
the auditorium, equipped with a moving picture 
projector and films showing the graphic proc- 
esses, a slide projector with complete files of 
colored slides; small reproductions, available 
without charge to schools, clubs, or groups 
together with the services of the museum’s 
educational director. Also, docent services are 
always available at the museum. Free Sunday 
lectures in the auditorium are planned; from 
time to time nationally known lecturers will be 
sponsored, The facsimile collection will be 
exhibited in a variety of shows, with a brief 
history of each painter attached beside his work. 
And finally there is a study gallery with an 
etching press and all facilities for print making 
available without charge. 

KENNETH CALLAHAN 
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Thomas H. Benton: Mural in Indiana Building, Century of Progress 
Detail from InduStrial and Agricultural Wall Summarizing Period 1750-1816 


Indiana at the World’s Fair 


The exhibition in Indiana Hall, Court of 
States, at A Century of Progress Exposition, 
Chicago, is one that expresses the culture long 
dominant in the state. The murals in the west 
gallery by Thomas Hart Benton depict the vivid 
and strikingly dramatic history of Indiana. The 
smaller gallery at the east entrance, through the 
Indiana Garden of Sculpture, contains paintings 
and pottery, the work of local artists. These 
exhibits will be changed every two weeks until 
November first. 

The schedule is as follows: June first, Exhibi- 
tion of twenty contemporary painters, sponsored 
by the Indiana Federation of Arts Clubs; June 
twenty-fifth, the retrospective group, consisting of 
William M. Chase, T. C. Steele, J. Ottis 
Adams, Otto Stark, William Forsyth, James 
Gookins, John Love, Samuel Richards, and 
Charles S. Conner; July ninth, James Whitcomb 
Riley memorial exhibit, sponsored by the Tri 
Kappa Sorority; July twenty-fourth, Commemora- 
tive exhibit-of the work of T. C. Steele; August 
sixth, Memorial Exhibit for John Elwood Bundy, 
loaned through the courtesy of John C. Nixon 
of Centerville; August twentieth, Exhibition com- 
posed of paintings selected from the Frank C. 
Ball Collection. The work of J. Ottis Adams, 
Winifred Adams, and Otto~- Stark: September 
third, Prize paintings from the annual Hoosier 


Salons, sponsored by Mrs. C. B. King and the | 


Salon Patrons Association; September seventeenth, 
Exhibition of Indiana cartoonists; Offober first, 
Portrait sketches made by Thomas Hart Benton 
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for the Indiana murals; Ofober fifteenth, to be 
announced. 

The large plain spaces and unbroken surfaces 
of the room that lacked any characteristic in- 
dividually has been well lighted artificially, 
making an excellent art gallery. The constant 
attendance and general interest in the murals 
and art exhibits have exceeded the anticipation 
of Indiana’s Commission, whose faith in an en- 
tirely cultural exhibit was hesitant, almost 
faltering, when it was in the making. 

Mary Q. BURNET 


Stone City’s Second Season 


The Stone City Colony and Art School in its 
first year met with such enthusiastic support 
from artists, critics, and the public alike that a 
second season seemed justified and was launched 
on June twenty-seventh for an eight weeks’ 
period. Thirty-five artists and students from 
Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, and Nebraska appeared 
on that date and the enrollment promises to be 
equal to that of last year—some hundred workers. 

The faculty consists of Adrian Dornbush, 
Director and Instructor of Painting, formerly of 
The Little Gallery, Cedar Rapids; Grant Wood, 
Faculty Director and Instructor in Advanced Oil 
Painting; Marvin D. Cone, Coe College, Figure 
Drawing; David McCosh, Art Institute of 
Chicago, Lithography; Florence Sprague, Drake 
University, Sculpture; Edward B. Rowan, 
Director, The Little Gallery, Cedar Rapids, 
Lectures; Arnold Pyle, The Little Gallery, Pic- 
ture Framing and Painting; with Jefferson R 


Thomas H. Benton: Mural in Indiana Building, Century of Progress 
Detail from InduStrial and Agricultural Wall Summarizing Period 1816-1850 


Smith as Business Manager and Mrs. Melvin W. 
Ellis, Charles City, Social Hostess. 

As the directors have stated in their announce- 
ment of the colony: “If American art is to be 
elevated to the stature of a true cultural expres- 
sion it cannot remain a mere reflection of for- 
eign painting. A national expression cannot be 
built upon the activity of a few solitary individ- 
uals or be isolated in a few tourist-ridden 
localities or metropolitan centers. It must take 
group form from the more genuine and _ less 
spectacular regions. 

“Tt is our belief that a true art expression must 
grow up from the environment itself. Then an 
American art will arrive through the fusion of 
various regional expressions based on a thorough 
analysis of what is significant to these regions. 
Stone City Colony has this for its objective. 

“Tt should be clearly understood that we are 
not trying to promote our own particular 
methods of painting. Nor are we interested in 
methods except as a means of most clearly ex- 
pressing what one wishes to convey. Our theory 
is that when a painter has a definite message, he 
will, by experiment, find the most adequate 
means of expressing it, let the result be as con- 
servative as eclectic, or as radical as 1t may.” 


India and Missouri—Metropolitan 


The two most outstanding recent accessions 
of the Metropolitan Museum are an Indian 
Relief of the Amaravati School and a painting 
by George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) entitled, 
“Fur Traders Descending the Missourt.” 


The Indian relief is a slab from Nagarjuni- 
konda showing a Naga (snake god) in human 
form, holding a fly whisk in his hand and wear- 


Thomas H. Benton: Indiana Mural 
Detail of Stone and Transportation Industries 
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George Caleb Bingham: Fur Traders Descending the Missouri River 
Recently Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ing attached to his shoulders the hood of a five- 
headed cobra. The slab, probably part of a 
larger composition, is the work of the Amaravati 
school, and dates from the end of the second 
century A.D, 

The painting by Bingham depicts a dugout 
loaded with a cargo of furs traveling down- 
stream; an old trader paddles in the stern, a 
youth leans against the cargo, and in the bow 
is a captive fox. This intimate picture of Missourt 
River life was painted in the early 1840’s. 

Bingham lived in the Missouri country from 
a child. At sixteen he received some instruction 
from Chester Harding and embarked upon a 
career of portrait painting. Beginning in 1837 
the artist studied for some time at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and it was not long afterward 
that he began painting the scenes of border and 
frontier life that made him popular. The vivid 
naturalism of the present canvas makes it a 
fine example of the artist’s genre subjects, 


“Sions Along the Road” 


Earlier this year, according to the Roadside 
Bulletin, Mr. J. P. Morgan was motoring in Vir- 
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ginia and was interviewed by a newspaper man in 
Roanoke. He remarked casually that he was glad 
the fog was lifting and that he could get started 
because “I like to read the signs along the road.” 

Seizing upon this, the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America carried a full-page advertise- 
ment in Advertising Age and distributed widely 
circulars reproducing this advertisement. In it 
this sentence was displayed with great emphasis 
to indicate who likes billboards. 

This was called to the attention of Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, who wrote to Mr. Morgan to in- 
quire whether he had been properly quoted or 
whether his sentiments had been distorted. 
Mr. Morgan replied: 

“T am sorry that my remark should have been 
misconstrued and put to incorrect use. My 
words were properly quoted, but my satisfaction. 
that the fog was lifting was simply that I should 
be able to read the directional signs on the 
roads, and most certainly was not because of any 
interest in the billboard advertisements, which I 
dislike extremely.” 

Those who like clear and pleasant roadsides 
should beware of distortion either of facts or 
nature. 


Art in Country Life, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

The Sixteenth Annual Conference of the 
American Country Life Association is to be held 
this year at Blacksburg, Virginia. It is interest- 
ing to note that on Thursday, August third, the 
program is to be devoted to the Cultural Arts, 
under the chairmanship of F. A. Whiting, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Arts, with 
Allen Eaton of the Sage Foundation as the prin- 
cipal speaker. It is very gratifying to see how 
many national organizations are bringing the arts 
into their programs, and especially. significant, 
perhaps, at this meeting of people concerned 
with country life. 


Design or ** Decoration’ — 
Massachusetts School 


A recent issue of the Design News Letter pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts School of Art in 
cooperation with the Vocational Division of Edu- 

_cation of that State asks a most pertinent ques- 
tion: “Are We Designing or ‘Decorating’? or 
What Is Economy?” Here are some of the 
answers to the question: 

“During the past eight years, industrial art 
has been on the merry-go-round. The Paris 
Expositton of 1925 crystalized precedents and 
focused the attention of consumers on ‘modern- 
istic’ (pardon me for using the word) design. 

“Followed four years of hectic aping of man- 
nerism. Pots and pans were surrounded with 
triangles and searchlights. Leathers were em- 
bossed with crystalline patterns. Chairs were 
made uncomfortably geometric. Black things 
were painted red; red things were painted black; 
and ice boxes were emblazoned with violets. 
Anything for a change! The “isms” and “istics” 
were supreme. 

“Then came 1929—and a gradual but ever-in- 
creasing tendency to ‘economize.’ The watch- 
words became ‘retrench,’ ‘economize,’ ‘art is a 
frill,’ and so on. 

“We have come to bed rock. We are manu- 
facturing more efficiently. We have discovered 
that good design is a great value creator. Manu- 
facturers are no longer asking artists to surround 
the commonplace, traditional article with a lot 
of decoration. Advertisers are shying ayy from 
affectations in pattern. . . . 

“Improved function through beeen design is 
the result of applied design—not decoration. 
Your product will fit into the new scheme if it 
gives honest value expressed through structural 
sanity. To achieve this, designing must key 


Indian Relief of the Amravati School 


Recent Accession at the Metropolitan 
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with engineering, selling must key with making. 
Superficial decoration is frowned upon. 

“Basic structure, form which follows function, 
and freedom from restraining and outmoded 
tradition will put vitality into your product. Your 
greatest economy in manufacture sald is to 
ebiuidate bad design and put in good. . i 


Children’s Workshop—Honolulu 


Lest those of us who live contentedly on the 
Atlantic seaboard think that we have an option 
on creative activity, it is well to remember that 
even beyond California intelligent guidance 1s 
being given the creative work of children. The 
Honolulu Academy of Arts describes the 
methods and work of its Children’s Workshop 
in its current Bulletin: 

“The proper balance between stimulus from 
the outside and freedom from within is difficult 
to attain and many have misconstrued the freer 
method of teaching to mean a lack of all direc- 
tion and a break with all traditions of the past. 
This is not true. Freedom of art expression 1s a 
goal we are working toward rather than a method 
of teaching. . .. 

“Since drawing is a necessary preliminary to 
all art work, it can hardly be ignored, though 
the method of teaching it may often be so in- 
direct that it does not seem to be teaching at all. 


“Japanese Madonna” 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 


by Pupil Age Sixteen 
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In drawing . bad habits may be acquired 
quite young, and it is to the breaking down of 
these that our first attention goes. Through 
arousing the child’s interest in the thing to be 
told by a picture, his self-consciousness may be 
annihilated, his uncertain, faltering drawing 
will give way to a clear, concise line as the idea 
takes hold of him. Therefore the ae method 
is often used in the beginning. . 

The value of figure drawing is not at all mini- 
mized, “but always the universal truth about 
the human figure is stressed rather than the in- 
dividuality of the model. If these lessons in 
drawing are alternated with lessons in free com- 
position, with an aesthetic problem presented, 
the student will be amazed to see how easily the 
figures will fit into his pattern.” 


Saint-Gaudens Returns from 
International Trip 


Returning late in June from a three-months 
European trip in behalf of the thirty-first 
Carnegie International, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Director of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, commented on the art situation as he 
found it in the ten countries visited. 

“Much to my surprise,’ ’ he said, “I found 
improved economic conditions in all the coun- 
tries I visited except Germany. Noteworthy 
physical improvements are taking place in Italy 
and the Italians are injecting as much excitement 
into their art as into their engineering, for 
Tralians learned long before Caesar’s day that art 
is the single surviving element of our existence. 
Italian art now, as in the past, is good business. 

“Spain is even more prosperous than Italy. The 
Spaniards are feeling their oats, and, revolution 
or no revolution, Spain 1s growing in sophistica- 
tion and population. 

“France is low in mind as to the future of the 
world, but I saw as much and as little truly 
French luxury and Aa as I have seen year 
in and year out. . Paris, the center of French 
att, 1s conservative, i emmncat and externally 
festive and gracious as ever. 

“England admits better days, and, instead of 
discouragement and despondency, confidence 
reigns. However, there exist difficulties in any 
analysis of the situation, because the Englishman 
obtains as much satisfaction out of saying things 
are better when they are really worse as the 
Frenchman does in saying that things are worse 
when they are really better. 

“The impression I gathered as I traveled 
through the European countries and talked at 
length with artists is that they are inclined to 
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FirSt Prize Model in Lincoln Memorial Competition, Milwaukee 
Gaetano Cecere, Sculptor; Ferdinand Eiseman, Archite& 


rebuke-us-a little for our pessimism. They say, 
“We do not like the situation. Yes, things are 
thoroughly bad. What of it? Conditions have 
been good and bad in alternate periods—we in 
Europe know—ever since Romulus and Remus 
nearly starved to death. However, we are trying 
to go about our daily chores as usual and are 
fostering art which is an inherent, needed part 
of our lives and which has endured longer than 
steel rails or the stock exchange. . eae 

In respect to the coming exhibition, little 
definite information was, of course, forthcom- 
ing. As usual the Carnegie International will 
aim to “secure all the possible aspects of con- 
temporary painting—academic art, advanced art, 
the gracious and the crude, the serious and the 
gay, the young and the old.” Saint-Gaudens 
continued: “While I have-noted the various and 
diverse approaches of European artists to their 
problem, I have at the same time observed that 
similarity in technique 1s rapidly increasing. 
This indicates that art is emerging from a tran- 
sition period just as the social order is taking on 
new form after years of fumbling with outworn 
conventions. Out of this will come an art that 
will satisfy and complement the new social 
order. . Painters will once again serve the 

ublic lar than cater to their own fastidious 
ideas. The Carnegie International, I am glad to 


say, 1s an open forum in which the question of 
the future art may be argued. y 


Lincoln Memorial Contest— 
Milwaukee 


On view at the Milwaukee Art Institute dur- 
ing June were all the models submitted in a 
competition held to aid selection of a statue for 
the Lincoln Memorial Bridge in Milwaukee. 

The first prize of one thousand dollars was 
awarded to Gaetano Cecere, sculptor, and Fer- 
dinand Eiseman, both of New York; the second 
ptize, five hundred dollars, was won by S. F. 
Bilotti, also of New York; the third prize, three 
hundred dollars, went to Hermann Matzen of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Honorable mentions went to 
Leslie T. Posey, Chicago, and Christian Petersen, 
Belvidere, Illinois. The model to be actually 
executed in full size may be chosen from any one 
of the three prize winning pieces by a special 
Lincoln Memorial Copier 

The jury of award consisted of the following: 
Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Department of History 
and Criticism of Art, University of Wisconsin; 
Rudolph Hokanson, Milwaukee industrialist; 
Richard Philipp, Milwaukee architect; Gerrit 
Sinclair, Milwaukee artist; and Henry Ohl, Jr., 
President of the State Federation of Labor. 
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NEW BOOKS ON TAK! 


Early Steamships: Currier & ves 


Prints 


By Captain Felix Riesenberg and a List of Prints by 
W. S. Hall. The Studio Publications, Inc., Pub- 
lishers. Price $2.00. 

Art is frequently spoken of as a record of the 
past. Of course it sometimes achieves a more 
exalted function, but in regarding this volume 
of well-reproduced Currier & Ives lithographs 
one is grateful for the forthright and matter-of- 
fact honesty of accurate and spirited representa- 
tion. 

Here we are given an engaging outline of the 
development of steam navigation, significantly 
illustrated by one of the best sources of Amer- 
icana. Captain Riesenberg’s brief pages of text 
and Mr. Hall’s list of prints contribute much 
to the lithographs. This volume should be of 
great interest to collectors. penne ie 


Enjoy Your Museum. I: Painting 


By Carl Thurston. The Esto Publishing Company, 

Pasadena, Publishers. Price $.10. 

This booklet, first of the series to be published 
under this title, augurs well for those to follow. 
Carl Thurston, whose books on the appreciation 
of painting, The Art of Looking at Piftures and 
Why We Look at Pidtures (Dodd, Mead) are widely 
and favorably known, has here condensed the 
subject in simple and sympathetic terms. The 
booklet should help many museum visitors to 
begin enjoying their museums. Because it deals 
with general principles and an attitude it falls 
into none of the pitfalls common to other popu- 
lar museum guides; one is led on really to see not 
reputations but pictures. Aimed at those who 
usually wander aimlessly and somewhat ab- 
jectedly through the galleries it may also clarify 
the air for those of rather more experience. 

The author and the publishers realize that 
there is much material of this kind already in 
print; but they also see that it is not readily 
available where it is needed most—at the point 
where contact between the visitor and the work 
of art is actually made. It is hoped that mu- 
seums will have them at their sales desks to 
supplement catalogues and the more specific 
guides already prepared. 

Realizing that many of us are inclined to 
judge a picture from the catalogue or label rather 
than for itself Mr. Thurston has written: “To 
approach a picture with any definite expectations 
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is probably a handicap. A general knowledge of 
what to look for may be helpful—and a knowl- 
edge of what not to look for still more so—but 
a set of definite expectations is apt to end in 
disappointment. . . . It 1s more profitable to 
explore it as if it were an unknown continent 
than to enter it as if it were a store filled with 
nationally advertised goods. The value of read- 
ing books about painting is that they can teach 


a little of the art of exploration.” 
F. A. W., JR. 


Brief Notice 


The Commemorative Catalogue of the Exhibi- 
tion of French Art held at Burlington last 
winter has been recently received. No library 
which pretends to cover adequately the literature 
on French Art from 1200 to 1900 can afford to 
be without it. There are over two hundred and 
sixty pages devoted to descriptions; there are 
two hundred and forty excellent half-tone plates. 
The book is a credit not only to the Royal 
Academy of Arts who sponsored the exhibiton 
but also to John Johnson and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press who made the book extraordinarily 
handsome. Its price is seventeen dollars. 


Books Received to July 1, 1933 


Art and “The Life,” by George J. Cox. Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Publishers. Price, 
$5.00. 

The Craftsman’s Handbook of Ceninno D’ Andrea 
Ceninni da Colle di Val D’Elsa, translated from 
the Italian by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. Yale 
University Press, Publ shers. Price, $2.00. 

Ghost Cities of Colorado, by Muriel V. Sibell. Il- 
lustrated by the author. The Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Denver, Publishers. Price, 
$1.00. 


BOOKS 


Books reviewed and books received for 
review in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
ART can be purchased by members of The 


Federation at a discount of 10 per cent, 
cash with order. 


BOOK SALES SERVICE 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
808 Barr Building Washington, D. C. 
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The advertisements presented in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART are confined to firms of recog- 
nized standing, accepted only after careful investigation or 
upon the recommendation of those who have had satisfac- 
tory experience with them. Although The American Federa- 
tion of Arts cannot, of course, guarantee the reliability 
of advertisers, it can restrift the pages of this magazine 
to announcements that, to the best of its knowledge, 
are worthy to appear in them. The policy eStablished 
by the Editorial Staff to report only the finest in contem- 


porary endeavor does not Stop at its advertising pages. 
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American Federation of 
Arts— Traveling 
Exhibitions 


25th Season—1933-1934 


The new catalogue of Traveling 
Exhibitions to be circulated during 
the coming season by The American 
Federation of Arts has just been pub- 
lished. Copies are available for all 
Chapters of the Federation, and will 
be mailed on request to any who 
have failed to receive one. 


Exhibition service is now primarily 
for Chapters which are entitled to a 
new increased discount of 20% on 
the regular fees. 


Bookings for exhibitions are now be- 
ing made. Please address— 


Department of Educational Work 
The American Federation of Arts 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


TO.TPAGHERS ORs a 


LANTERN slides of the Sixth National High School Art Exhibit, 
which appeared last spring at the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, are available after September 1 to high school 
art departments. 

The slides reproduce in the original colors the most important 
art work by high school students who competed for the Scholastic 
Awards, annual prizes for creative work in art and literature. A 
lecture, composed of interesting comments on the Exhibit, is pro- 


vided for reading during the showing of the slides. 
Applications should be addressed to Ernest Watson, Art Editor, 
Scholastic, 155 East 44 Street, N.Y. A nominal fee is charged. 
Scholastic also offers for exhibition a group of prints—wood- 
cuts, linoleum block prints, and etchings—made during the past 
year by high school art students. 


SCHOLAS FIG 


155 EAST 44 STREET New York, NEw York 


it Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 
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“It’s Good to Hear Your VOICE” 


Tus very day the telephone will touch 
the lives of millions of people. To a 
modest home in the suburbs, it will 
carry words of love and comfort and the 
assurance that all is well. In another 
home, a housewife, busy with her work, 
will pause a little while to place her 
daily orders or answer a welcome call 
from a friend. To some one else, the ring 
of the telephone may mean good news 
about a position or a business transaction. 

To have a telephone in your home or 
office is to hold your place in the 
world of people—to keep unbroken 
your contact with those whose 


help and friendship are so essential. 

Individuals employ the telephone in 
many different ways. The busy, to save 
time. The friendly, to win more friend- 
ship. The lonely, to make contacts. The 
troubled, to find comfort and reassur- 
ance. The frightened, to call for aid. The 
gay, to share their gayety. 

The value of the telephone can be 
measured only by measuring the activity 
of the people who use it and the diversity 
of life itself. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


You ave cordially invited to visit the Bell System Exhibit in the Communication Building, 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers ill 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS’ GUibe 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
‘WORLD'S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN MuUsEUM COLORPRINTS 
PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


Italian Renaissance Sculpture, a new picture 
book. Price, 25 cents 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 


Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Ari—Egypttan—Greek—Roman 
ediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland) 


1V 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 


HEINIGKE & SMITH 


Ecclesiastical + Monumental » Domestic 
DECORATIONS IN 
STAINED GLASS and GLASS MOSAICS 
26 East 13th Street New York City 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 
Etchings 


15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


CHARLES J. CONNICK 


Designer and Worker in Stained Glass 


Nine Harcourt Street = Boston 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 
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een GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


SILVERSMITHS CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


The Handwrought Silver of 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


is shown at 
The Little Gallery, New York 
18 East 57th Street 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 
9 Park Street 
The Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc., Philadelphia 
1716 Rittenhouse Square 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


CELLULOID CORPORATION W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 
Established 1872 Collecting and Packing for 
Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 


10-East 40 Street New York City 424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


pete DUNHAM & REID, INC, 
FINE ARTIST COLORS 


Artist and Drawing Materials at All Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Representative Dealers Special Vaults for Objects of Great Value 
F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing artist colormen since 1854 


216-218 East 47th St., New York City 


INSURANCE 


MACOMBER & COMPANY, INC. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, ep eS 
Sie lih Stteet, New seh All Risks Fine Arts Insurance 
Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, Policy covers your works of art 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts in Transit and on Exhibition. 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND SCHOOL go John Street ex New York City 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


For advertising in The American Magazine of Art Buyers’ Guide 
Address 
CHARLES Z. OFFIN 


40 East 49th Street New York City 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers Vv 


SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL | PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 0 F T H E Fl N E A RTS 


© Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Philadelphia and Chester Springs, Pa. 

Commercial Design, Magazine 

Illustration, Interior Decora- Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 

Fall T Revi tion, Design, Costume, Weaving, Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 

erm begs Book-binding, Leather, Metal, excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 

Sept. 28, 1933 Pottery and China, Composi- ing of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary 

tion, Anatomy, Etching, Per- classes for beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculp- 

spective, History of Art. ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 

Teachers of art may now receive B.S. degree course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 
through Washington University in cooperation degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 

with the School of Fine Arts and other depart- Philadelphia School — Broad and Cherry Streets. 

ments of Washington University. Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 


For catalog write E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room Chester Springs School — Resident students only. All 


ie a - ne year. D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager. 
119, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART PRATT INSTITUTE 


RASOTA, FLORIDA—On the Gulf 
ee ee of the Winter Art Coca : SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Clesses in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, ILLUS- ; d ; 47th Year : 

TRATION, SCULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITEC- Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- 
TURE AND DECORATION,AND ADVERTISING ART. tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
The Ringling Museum of Artand the Ringling Circus Animals Teacher Training, Architecture. Catalogue. 


available to students at all times. Catalog on Request 


OUTDOOR CLASSES ALL WINTER 215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


Foreign Travel and Study Members will sail on the Grace Line steamer 
Santa Maria at midnight, Friday, September 


A sharp increase in travel as well as in inquiries 8th, for a 61-day cruise-tour of South America, 
for future trips has been noted by Thos. Cook & including the Canal Zone, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Son in May, June and July and still continues, Peru, Salaverry, Trujillo, Chan-Chan and Chile 
according to W. H. White, General Manager in on the southward journey, and return on 
the United States for the company. The advance the steamship Western Prince of the Furness 
has been particularly noticeable in the firm’s Prince Line and Western World of the Mun- 
offices in Boston, New York and Philadelphia, son Line, visiting Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil 
and to a smaller extent in other tmportant cities. and the West Indies, arriving in New York on 

“Inquiry for foreign and domestic travel is | November 8th. 
about evenly balanced,” said Mr. White, “with The tour, which will be under the direction of 
the Chicago Century of Progress figuring as the Mr. C. T. Lazzari, of the American Express, 
outstanding attraction in this country. In view who has been over the route of the tour sixteen 
of the interest already displayed, we have every times in the past thirteen years, will include 
reason to expect heavy traffic to Chicago through-___ visits to the historic pre-Inca ruins at Chan- 
out the summer. The handicap placed in the Chan, Osorno volcano, “the Fujtyama of Chile,” 
way of foreign travel by fluctuations of the dollar crossing the Andes by motor, a ride on the 
in relation to European currencies abroad is famous railroad from Santos to Sao Paulo, and 
rapidly being offset by the improvement in con- other attractive and interesting sightseeing at 
ditions in this country and the new feeling of the many cities listed on the itinerary. 
confidence that has returned to the American 
traveling public.” 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


. ‘ is sufficiently on the way and callsfor resumption 
New South America Cruise- Tour of your normal promotion Kabiviiies. 

4 ; Your advertising message in the pages of the 
A new South America Cruise-Tour to coun- AMERICAN MaGazine or Art will reach a large, 
tries below the tropics during their springtime, FOSRONSIVE, BT OED OF Drosmoe rs: : 
5 ’ Full particulars can be had by addressing the 
has been announced by the American Express Director of Advertising, 40 East 49th Street, New 

Company, under whose management the tour York City. : 


will go out. 
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FOR INFORMATION ON 


European 


ART SCHOOLS 
ART EXHIBITIONS 
MUSIC AND DRAMATIC FESTIVALS 
UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ART TOURS 


ETC. 


ADDRESS: 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


|| 40 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


